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last half century more has revealed great 
outbursts interests every form education. 
Not only have these outbursts appeared and effected 
reforms, but the interests have been cumulative 
their power. the present decade our pedagog- 
ical passions have become intensely consuming. There grim 
determination written across the face every school community. 
Citizens are demanding more vital and practical training for 
the children the state. Educational leaders are multiply- 
ing schemes for responding these public demands, while 
teachers are flitting and fro, and expending their well-worn 
energies making efforts fit themselves anew the demands 
the hour. Schools and school studies are multiplied num- 
ber. The total enrollment the secondary schools, for exam- 
ple, during the decade has increased eighty-six per cent. The 
percentage increase students these schools taking the 
so-called secondary studies during the ten years has been more 
than one hundred per cent, the whole, reaching high 
one hundred and seventy-four per cent the case Latin, and 
one hundred and forty-seven per cent the case geometry. 
The proportionate number students taking Greek these 
schools eight per cent greater than the proportionate increase 
the total enrollment during the decade. 
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Established institutions learning, the other hand, have 
created veritable field competition trying provide sub- 
stantially for academic recognition education. Trustees 
and professors are surmising that education, even, may 
made study. the professional side these 
higher interests these institutions have been providing courses 
for teachers,” establishing chairs for science and art 
teaching,” and forming organic departments which full- 
orbed study education can carried on. About one tenth 
the total number so-called normal students the United 
States four years ago were pursuing their studies universities 
and colleges. years earlier the statistical records made 
mention students pedagogy” our higher institutions 

Again, the history educational thought and practices 
being studied never before, and great numbers are listening 
fresh expoundings the philosophy education. Teachers 
have been led believe, the goadings those who have 
urged them on, that the repository educational traditions 
many-doored chamber. form educational effort finds 
some representation its material therein. how- 
ever, have not gone this repository through the impulse 
their pedagogical instincts, the history education would 
have been known long before Schwartz, ninety years ago. 

turn from this more scholastic interest education, and 
regard the practical phases the upheavals and reforms, 
find every hand intenser interests and more varied expres- 
sion thereof. There are the educational committees,” whom 
committed authority certain specialties. There are the 
conventions, submerging the local and the national teacher 
alike. There are the round-tables, all maintaining that the 
teacher should trained into something more than merely 
appreciative state mind. would add nothing our pur- 
pose reminded the material interests which have gained 
such enormous expressions during these years. 

These really violent changes which have appeared, and will 
continue appear, educational thought and endeavor, essen- 
tially regarded, are due apparent attempt reconcile the 
claims science with the deeds education. Some time since, 
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conversation with mature woman, trained and learned 
the physical sciences, was informed the absolute impossi- 
bility calling education science, its ever possessing 
scientific character. The brief, and for her mind, the clinching 
argument, ran thus: have been long accustomed the 
exact sciences that not see that you anything psy- 
chology.”! over against this echo from the mathematical 
view knowledge, the student the hour must rec- 
ognize two things: first, the willingness educators look for 
fundamental principles which shall give birth rules suggest- 
ing education according the natural conditions the 
human second, the student must the same time ob- 
serve contemporaneous openness the part science ap- 
propriate every natural sequence itself, whether that sequence 
appears among masses matter, living cells, human his- 
tory. Hence there has been gradual admission many 
among that education open treatment similar that 
which science tries give the material which has recog- 
nized hitherto. 

One evidence this well note pass- 
ing, can found the usual form expression prevalent 
during the last twenty-five years. has been well-established 
custom speak education science,” rather than say 
that science. Men have not been willing apply pre- 
tentious, consoling and convenient name science any and 
every attempt expound the uncertain art the teacher. This 
mode expression might even taken implying that every 
systematic statement law and maxim which has relation 
the task educating really specious. One could follow 
along this line and easily work out very serious insinuations 
against every effort make the problems education really 
intelligible. may yet have enough occasion see just how 
much speciousness there the current aspect education, 
which shelters itself behind the all-protecting shield the ad- 
jective which appears our theme. should not fail 
notice, however, delicate modesty which has pervaded this 


Iwas not insensible the double thrust both pedagogy and psychology 
made this criticism. 
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pedagogical attitude. better side, which the claim 
the educational aspirant merely reads thus: all treatment 
educational problems one should insist upon the utmost preci- 
sion and rigor the statement, deduction and proof” the 
various conclusions which represent the intellectual side edu- 
cational activity. 

Every consideration the general problem hand should 
circumspectly address itself double point view. Can 
education scientifically studied any person? amena- 
ble the methods science and scientific thinking? One 
might determine this special problem posse. could show 
the abstract possibilities science human culture. The 
long list workers this field—to mention only Comenius, 
Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, Schliermacher, Dittes, 
Spencer, and Dilthey—fully attests the fact that educational 
theory has not yet reached its sure foundation thus suggested. 
pedagogical science that shall universally valid still 
quest for those who would build through historical negation. 

Since education, however, particular vocation, and 
the present period civilization teaching has become the life 
interest real human beings, the theoretical determination 
universal science education does not acquire validity until 
adjusted this question Can the teacher, teacher, 
study education scientifically? Can the spirit and the attitude 
this modern form inquiry enter into the intellectual make- 
the average teacher? What there hinder scientific 
study his own activity? This complex problem might ex- 
pressed somewhat different way: Can the training the 
teacher given thoroughly scientific character, vouchsafing 
especially desirable results his work teacher? The 
more practical reading this statement would follows: 
Can the teacher who mans the schools to-day led acquire 
scientific methods and appropriate scientific This, 
obvious, the purely pedagogical question adapting the 
exponents earlier age the demands the present,— 
which lies one side our immediate purpose. Theoretical 
determinations could not throw very much light upon the point. 
The pooling experience alone can vital service reach- 
ing conclusions here. 
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These historical illustrations indicate that are ground 
which invites inspection. spite the warnings from all sorts 
quarters, let make our start with few theoretical deter- 
minations. Education scientifically pursued must represented 
some form knowledge. The adjectives imply not 
much quantitative estimation the amount knowledge 
qualitative determination the knowledge involved. Gener- 
ally speaking, the representative educational science must 
least know that which done any act teaching. 
some instances, the knowledge involved that which constitutes 
how some things can done. 

There are three sorts knowledge which appear human 
experience with their respective These three sorts 
cognition may grouped thus: There first the knowledge 
the common man, who offers his independent judgments 
respecting the qualities and behavior things; secondly, there 
the knowledge the philosopher, who attempts make ab- 
solutely universal judgments respecting the forms and contents 
experience thirdly, the scientist appears with his affirmations, 
possessing claims certainty derived from the quality method 
followed gaining them. all these grades the content 
knowledge constituted immediate experience. 

read these qualitative distinctions into the conclusions 
those who have thought themselves competent, will dis- 
cover interesting interpretation the field education. 
For ages the world has had commonplace superstitions and 
suppositions. The individual’s judgment has never been 
wanting, and this mental attitude intensified every hand 


Itis well remind ourselves this point that are borrowing from 
theory knowledge for the sake educational progress, and not creating dis- 
tinctions that are primarily pedagogical character. Nothing more 
astounding than the intrepidity with which teachers make excursions into 
foreign fields thought for the defense some pedagogical theory. 
may, perhaps, not escape this charge our present proceeding, but 
can least aware what are doing, and thus mitigate the sharpness 
any threatening rebuke. 


more truth than wit underlying the blank space opposite the word experi- 
every application biank for license teach! 
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philosophical foundations the teacher’s experience and 


activity explored. seems have been 


much the easiest thing philosophize 
circumstances. Or, has been more often the case, 
there has been predilection for scooping the 
put philosophical system into the hamper the peda- 
gogue, just though the fundamental criterion experi- 
ence, knowledge, and education alike consisted this,—to 
tell what thing is, tell how became. 
present anti-philosophical age are telling how thing 
becomes, order know what is. 

Between the particular, individualistic judgment, which varies 
with every new expression it, and the universal generaliza- 
tion, which acquires schematic unity, there enormous gap. 
Indeed, not necessary for see that there real dan- 
ger lurking disposition allow this gap between these 
historic attitudes remain open? And how few there are 
among who discern this hiatus! The astute claims some 
-current changes education are that this gap being filled 
through scientific efforts. 

trying understand the efforts pursue the problems 
education scientific manner, must immediately as- 
sured that the term not one with which can 
juggle with impunity. entertain fair hopes for ourselves, 
must respectful those who possess method that 
would imitate and who have developed knowledge that 
would appropriate. general, science supposed con- 
sist method experimentation the one hand and 
descriptive terms, not primarily determined wide- 
spreading sensuous basis the experience which refers. 
Astronomy, for example, which considered one the most 
exact sciences, built upon the perception very small points 
light. Yet regarded capable remarkable proof, 
including prediction unusual sort. This goes indicate 
that science consists rather the mode thinking which 
any original experience can submitted. Can think about 
education and all that concerns manner comparable with 
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that mode thought which the astronomer employs with such 
success? not easy imagine that pedagogical changes 
can replace stars and planets this typical method. 

There must also drawn clearly possible line de- 
marcation between the scientific modes thinking descrip- 
tive and explanatory terms, the one hand, and those prac- 
tical categories which are most value the concrete pupil- 
thinking the teacher, the other. Undoubtedly the teacher 
may informed upon the conclusions the physical, biolog- 
ical, and the psychological sciences far the material 
these concerned directly providing conditions for his 
labor. just true that the teacher must think with refer- 
ence the particular ends has view. These practical 
categories are not understood being identical with the 
basal concepts which are apparent ethics. other words, 
the actual function the teacher, teacher, not ethical, 
but applicatory. carrying out this function the teacher 
doubtless uses descriptions and explanations. makes ref- 
erence causes and effects with confidence less overween- 
ing than that the physical scientist. Can the sciences find 
any place their respective schemes for such descriptions and 
explanations are serviceable the teacher when thoughtful 
about the results his activities with children? From one 
point view, any rate, certain that the thought the 
teacher about the pupil school for the sake school ends 
cannot, and never will, made identical, even parallel, 
with the thought the scientist about the selfsame child. 
might even ask whether would harm benefit the teacher 
exchange his categories for those the scientist, and think 
the latter must think. For the present let consider the 
line distinction between the two hard fixed. 

When one turns the actual output educational formule, 
soon discovered that there are many points view from 
which education has been determined. Some these are 
external, others internal. Some are descriptive, others are 
explanatory. Some place emphasis upon the content mate- 
rial whose existence experience furnishes objective grounds 
for attempts educating; while others sublimate the individ- 
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uals engaged directly and concretely, and the subjective pro- 
cesses through which they must pass, order reach the defin- 
able ends.* This variety notions rather discouraging. 
One feels impression the impossibility reducing them 
all one generic idea. seems, the last analysis, that 
everything depends upon the individual, and not upon definite, 
impersonal relations that may discoverable upon proper 
investigation. One feature especially noticeable nearly 
all attempts develop pedagogical system the light 
some dominant conception. The theories will start with 
objective description, and then suddenly adopt 
point view for carrying out the scheme without any apparent 
memory the type thinking which ushered the system. 
Can not expect and demand certain amount consistency 
our educational thinking? What the value all our 
efforts leave them 

true that there one conception which readily spreads 
over all types and stages educational activity. That the 
idea growth,—growth the child, growth special func- 
tions, growth ideas, growth here and there. The difficulty 
remains: How shall define, and more closely and clearly, 
the sort growth taking place? purely biological 
No. Does the growth ideas follow the same laws 
apparent physical growth? this one cannot certain. 

One the practical misfortunes these various conceptions 


the nature education that they influence the training 


teachers. who undertakes prepare prospective teacher 
engages highly selective work. Various studies and 
diverse exercises are mapped out the interests the concep- 
tion which entertained from the beginning. The teacher 


may not uninstructive place the fuller articulation these concep- 
tions side side: Education means the development all the powers 
being cause act all directions: education conscious training and 
continuous training the interest organized action the individual; edu- 
cation the preparation the individual for reciprocal union with society 
harmonious development; the interaction wills; education the 
acquisition knowledge; the way man’s knowing himself and the 
world; the means for the production happiness; culture; education 
organic development,—to list those most commonly use. 
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made fit into the conception education large, rather than 
the reverse. would highly instructive roam over edu- 
cational history and pick out illustrations which each the 


foregoing conceptions has determined the sort training which 


was provided for the teachers coming under its influence. Two 
examples will suffice this connection. The culture theory 
education runs into humanism and objective study. know 
geometry, know Latin, know this that subject, thus 
considered the proper equipment for the real teacher. Scholar 
and teacher here become identical terms. the other hand, 
where the process conceptions education have prevailed, 
there find ardent normalism. Mere methods become the 
first and last fruits this idea. The teacher becomes the ideal 
schemer. 

The outcome the discussion far leads one see that 
the teacher isa dominant factor the work education. This 
work not automatic its execution. This should instruct- 
ive the ready definers educational activity, and lead them 
observe that every valid definition there should implicit, 
not explicit, reference the nature education limited 
the possible achievements the teacher. other words, 
education regarded scientific pursuit, the first 
necessity heeded and the first condition fulfilled 
that should deal with real facts, real events, and real possi- 
bilities. alluring form human interest 
more than that education. not implied that there are 
not ideal interests and obligations thought connection 
with the great art human training and human formation. 
But, for the present, cannot insisted upon too urgently that 
the teacher and who thinks about the teacher’s efforts must 
address their attention specific forms empirical reality. 

This leads the next step our consideration, where 
are obliged notice some descriptive facts teaching. Here 
where, anywhere all, must found those facts possi- 
ble experience which comprise the data pedagogical science. 
Our first observation the negative effect that one phrase 
not sufficient describe teaching thing. teach 
not enact simple occurrence; teach not convey one 
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idea; teach not the production simple movement; 
teach not elementary adjustment. the contrary, the 
present epoch scientific analysis enabling see the 
complications which are carried into the schoolroom and devel- 
oped there high degree. must recognize that the char- 
acter science and that the attitudes those who pursue 
are determinable terms the material constituting the experi- 
ence which seeks description and offers explanation. Now, 
frank, what the so-called material educational experi- 
ence? For the time being, there should hesitancy 
maintaining that the primary facts educational science are, 
and must be, found acts teaching, and these are the most 
empirical all pedagogical data. boy draws blackboard 
picture hen, girl memorizes and recites selection 
poetry, third child succeeds fails getting certain geo- 
metrical concepts. these apparently isolated cases lurk the 
generalities which are sought ascertaining the scientific basis 
the maxims offered for the next thing done any 
given case. 

There another negative determination which should 
made this point before proceeding farther. For full three 
quarters century would-be teachers have been urged, 
dogmatic fashion, acquire those characteristics their rela- 
tion the concrete material educational work which are best 
attitude has been allied with the maternal instinct, and the lov- 
ing mother has been regarded the ideal teacher, solely 
because her impulses toward her child. sort de- 
scription educating may have been apropos age when 
the best culture was harshness itself, and when the teacher 
posed the present period, when men are trying 
think out the fundamental relations involved the task 
educating, and adjust the details its procedure the light 
those relations, one surprised see confessed return 
the part most astute thinkers this earlier description. 
Nothing can more harmful the progress education 
scientific pursuit than such maternal gushing exhibited 
certain psychologists who are engaged advocating downright 
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sentimentalism their attitude toward the problem the 
object our teaching experience stands out differently when 
loved than when educated. Educating not condition lov- 
ing; the loving certain sort may helpful, but not 
casual, condition any form education. teach rather 
think and than love. the other hand, this does 
not imply that all scientific pursuit should frigid the 
contact oyster. Forbidding repulsion does not promote 
the chase which the would-be scientist takes part. 

Primarily and positively, teaching activity and all train- 
ing teachers should planned and conducted with the in- 
tention preparing them for specific action. neither 
sentiment Indeed, the teacher may have very fine 
feelings and erroneous theories without the real activity being 
essentially modified, one might well suppose. According 
this point view, the problem supposed science educa- 
tion really this: Does that activity essentially depend upon, 
any way characteristically involve, the intellectual proc- 
esses and selective reactions the teacher? Our traditional 
view would have that the fit teacher constructed instinct- 
ive endowments. But must also see from the very start 
that teaching any sort not primary and simple, but de- 
rivative and complex. this general problem answered 
affirmatively, then must work out, with the widest caution 
and the closest analytical scrutiny, the intimate connections that 
may obtain between idea and the activity which the idea 
the theoretical representative. can made clear that 
activity dependent for its character upon its derivation, 
however obscure, from idea, then the corollary plain. 
order teach, get ideas rather than imitate activities. 

This positive description teaching too general. There 
lies wrapped the vast network relations which appear 
every act teaching. This current mode describing what 
teaching silently classifies with walking, speaking, making 
boxes, etc. this silence one must find the radical weakness 
the prevalent attitude against the teacher’s own desire know 
more about education, attitude which fosters unwholesome 
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pedagogy. The activity which teaching 
said consist not the same the movement finger 
the frolicking kitten. Closer inspection shows one that 
teaching can take place only when certain organic compounds 
have appeared experience. Pedagogical efforts immediately 
differentiate themselves from those mechanical movements and 
biological adjustments just mentioned. Though has depend- 
ence upon certain mechanical and biological processes, yet 
exhibits itself something not primarily premised their con- 
stitution. much rather transaction than simple 
outward-going activity the part the one who teaches. 
Analysis thus brings face face with the other party the 
transaction, viz., him who react while being taught. 

There another instructive aspect the description teach- 
ing which may mentioned without tracing the intermediary 
teacher aiming certain products growth which are 
appear some time, successive times, the more less 


remote future the pupil. not his own future, not 


his own experience, which the real thing the teacher, 
far the teaching concerned. (Parenthetically, the state 
should see that the teacher’s own future should not become 
essential question his own mind. Pensions are logical 
panacea.) The activity the teacher, however, always 
present activity. operating now. But upon what 
grounds does proceed? asked. What evidence can 
offer that the present processes shall perpetuate themselves 
the future life now being formed? The time relations involved 
all teaching thus become fundamental, and pedagogics must 
acquire species astronomic prediction. teacher 
dealing with the present passing experience the pupil. Thus 
is, finally, the experience which the child lives through 
which most importance the teacher. must not 
overlooked that the teacher, such, only one among the 
many factors operative the formation the 
dividuality. This concession, however, must toned down 
immediately the assertion that the teacher the one con- 
scious factor who must informed the presence and 
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value all the organizing factors. lies the difference 
between the teacher and the parent, between the teacher and 
the citizen; and, our present system schools, one might 
even say, between the teacher and the principal the superin- 
tendent. From these considerations may derive second 
problem, which contrast the one stated above would read 
thus: How possible develop activity which shall 
comprise within itself the proper adjustment all these factors? 
such achievement abstractly possible? 

way suggesting answer this problem, and 
throwing some additional light upon the foregoing analysis, 
might pause here for the following observations: growing 
interpretation the scientific attitude regard the scientist 
serving the particular intellectual obligation tracing out 
all the interconnections among the facts which his attention 
must logically limited. These interconnections soon be- 
come familiar terms the principles underlying the methods 
inquiry, and the laws representing the highest and broadest 
generalizations which the inquirer justifies the basis facts. 
have already seen, various directions, the complications 
which every act teaching essentially involved; and, 
far ideas and reasonings have any qualifying effect upon 
subsequent action, just far forth has the teacher defensible 
claim upon the possession knowledge those complications. 
The teacher’s claims, however, arise only proposes the 
end modifying his pedagogical efforts the interest the 
definite, natural sequences which appear the changes charac- 
terizing the reality for whose benefit labors. 

few negative criticisms may accentuate some phases 
current tendencies. Education has been for some time, and now 
is, largely telltale mood. Instead proving 
pedagogical propositions straightforward, scientific fashion, 
are telling what others did, and what have seen and 
heard. spend our time taking the record cases here 
and there, and that school. Gossip and widespreading 
intelligence, however, are not science any sense the term. 
The growth educational journalism—almost magnificent 
is—is not the real progress for which are now justified 
asking. 
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Some have large and fertile idea that, whereas science 
chiefly experimental its methods, can the work and pos- 
sibilities teaching made scientific forthwith. The 
attempts made this school and that school are really 
experiments, everywhere said; and then the good peo- 
ple cannot withhold conclusion that the statements and 
summaries finally presented the superintendent the prin- 
cipal are, fine, contributions the science education 
Can anything more false and specious than this? Can any- 
thing more pitiable the culture persons living 
really scientific age? 

The genius the pedagogical fraternity seems strongly 
against improvement the scientific situation which educa- 
tion now occupies. The greatest difficulty appears found 
the fact that the method educational thought has been, 
and continues be, rather than scientific” 
any real and approvable sense the word. Everyone, for 
example, familiar with claims and descriptions such 
these: were bad our education, but are improv- 
formerly taught English only, but now teach 
Spanish and German.” made failures, but, compared with 
the past, are now successful with our educational difficul- 
ties.” such attitudes the experience the critical and 
approving individual serves the prime basis comparison 
the standard. teacher bred such atmos- 
phere constrained feel that his own thought 
justified that his neighbor that his superin- 
tendent. One should keep his mind open, however, con- 
viction the question whether science will able modify 
this attitude. 

There another practical phase to-day which extremely 
interesting this connection. There are those among who 
would have education become truly scientific merely result 
necessarily following from the fact having teachers study 
particular sciences. all intents and purposes, the study 
hydrostatics chorology would regenerative the 
part the teacher. supposed that science universal 
spirit that breathes over all. But dry bones can never made 
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grow dead flesh! education ever become science, 
the sense working out particular and acceptable method 
supporting its inductions, cannot brought about 
wearing borrowed mantle, but rather the elaboration 
what inherent the activity the teacher, generically 
regarded, and the pupil the other member every 
teaching equation. Let therefore abandon the hope mak- 
ing ourselves scientific merely forcing ourselves study the 
sciences sciences. 

high time that look upon education somewhat more 
favorably. the first place, must recognized our- 
selves, and must lead others see, that quantitative 
analysis not the fundamental trait the scientific attitude. 
This, course, has been the historic claim the scientists. 
The details the known objects events, said, must 
counted and measured. Amounts things are supposed 
give accurate knowledge, and changes are supposed suc- 
ceed one another volumetrically. 

Now, just true that qualitative analysis necessary 
every form knowledge, fact, must precede every 
attempt measure. The distinction what kind” must 
made before arbitrary natural standard quantitative 
estimation can established. There disposition many 
the sciences present sneer merely qualitative treat- 
ment their facts. Let insist, however, that there 
knowledge essentially given the detection the 
marks attributes any object which the scientist has 
interest. ‘The work education understood, then, not 
terms months and grades, nor numbers 
and examination percentages. ‘The mathematical refinement, 
which almost entirely the modern schoolroom, 
most vicious trait the current pedagogical attitude. 
doubt quite proper that the educational machinery should 
reported, and can reported only terms number. 
has overflown its channels, and has trans- 
formed itself into the spirit our pedagogical thought, ramify- 
ing the whole structure from the United States Bureau the 
smallest school. 
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When said that qualitative analysis the work edu- 
cation must undertaken, one must not jump immediately into 
the realm ideals the determination ultimate values. 
This done too often, and results giving education 
based abstractions. Long before the teacher can present 
ideals, and long before the pupil mind can entertain notions 
value, the progress teaching dependent upon kinds 
material, kinds methods, and kinds attitudes, which the 
teacher must resort order accomplish the ends teaching. 
are all apt recognize this now and then sporadic 
way. But the numbering and percentage spirit has 
engrossed our interests that the recognition qualitative values 
has but little force our reflections. 

second point must beemphasized. Education scientifically 
treated must have immediate reference the processes through 
which all educating material must order educative 
all. Pedagogy must dynamic rather than static. Cer- 
tain things are set motion when teaching taking place. 
This movement may, perchance, become complicated 
through the influence the material education modifying 
these processes that every attempt analysis. 
Scientific” educating thus seen consist that form 
teaching which proceeds with certain defensible consciousness 
what going happen because what being taught 
and the manner which being taught. Dogmatic teach- 
ing, the contrary, such proceeds with the demands that 
this that shall taught this that manner simply 
because the material has already found lodgment the experi- 
ence him who controls the work the teacher. 

Qualitatively regarded, education process, more less 
systematic, interference with growing organism. the 
teacher there committed, ideally and legally, the greatest 
authority for this interference. Scientifically, necessary 
for make clear the right the teacher has interfere 
all. What sometimes called the artificial and secondary 
character education really identical with this interference. 
there can rational purpose guiding and present the 
interference, then may well fancy that the basis science 
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education sight and almost within the grasp the in- 
quirer. 

Interference, however, implies preliminary structure and 
action. proper, the interference must determined, 
not fashion, but light the actual empirical 
facts which must adjusted. speak facetiously, this 
conception education interference full accord with 
the wit contained the old-time notion the pedagogue. But 
there also the serious side it, and, believe, valid 
side. This interference must always particular. must 
not demand, nor expect, rule which shall enable adapt 
the specific interference any given individual. the other 
hand, there are universal grounds for the particular interfer- 
ence, and the establishment these grounds that 
are look for the reputable character education. 

Every educational effort must quickly make reference the 
fact that human nature primarily chaotic character and 
impulsive expression. Education its resultant forms pro- 
duces organized results. This central all the conceptions 
which may held education. Infancy presents and con- 
sists series impulses. Each impulse useful for itself 
alone. The mechanical reflexes and the instinctive expressions 
are not co-ordinated their functional ends. other words, 
none these early impulses has any immediate utility for the 
other impulses. The educator must establish the relation be- 
tween the natural history these impulses and their possible 
history under any given scheme interference. must, 
furthermore, order get the practical aspects, enumerate 
the qualitative variations these impulses according the con- 
ditions particular time, nation, climate, family, and child. 
short, the teacher should naturalist chil- 
dren; but should less man, woman, rational 
ideals, knowing what wants realize the life the child, 
and just why these ideals, rather than others, have worth 
value. 

This brings recognition certain logical, objective 
aspects the work the teacher. The foregoing analysis 
truthful only far all teaching empty formalism. 
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the child there are other demands than those which can sat- 
isfied the expression his impulses. The interposition 
the teacher the one way supplying these demands. The 
content education must derived from human experience 
some its typical forms, and this which possesses 
logical character. The educational scholar not merely the 
anthropologist the logician. must know the qualita- 
tive aspects human experience and their interrelations, ob- 
jectively regarded, before can rationally interfere with the 
expression the child’s impulses. are also certain 
facts about education such, far represents con- 
tinuous side human activity and certain object our intel- 
lectual interests, which should know. The two sets prob- 
lems thus appearing represent vast field objective experi- 
subjective processes, into which impossible for 
proceed any farther. 

conclusion, may notice one two features the ped- 
agogical world, and their relations the possible scientific atti- 
tudes that may developed. American education there 
hopeful aspect which offers much promise. The freedom 
school development and the thinking which lies behind 
this country great. have, true, passed through 
the catechetical stage, the stage, the object-lesson 
and are now the nature-study stage, quite eager 
ever ask for whatis new. the same time, our Ameri- 
can teachers are most submissive. Suggestion, rather than 
conviction, the source their impulses. There also obtains 
certain weak limitation our pedagogical traditions. Most 
these traditions have been imported, and thus are not readily 
and permanently assimilated the teacher developing under 
our civic and national institutions. 

Another feature less encouraging. The inexperienced 
teacher quite unable see the connection between the care- 
ful study educational factors and processes and the detailed 
work the schoolroom. the other hand, the scientifically 
untrained teacher confused when assured that what being 
done the schoolroom can, is, and must be, reduced the 
terms description and explanation. often the prac- 
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tical” steadfastly and dogmatically entertained the criterion 
educational truth. Thinking and doing, however, not 
stand related this world physical events and human 
experience. The so-called practical” may thus regarded 
standing most stoutly the way progress pedagogical 
science rather than the scientists themselves. And, indeed, 
notorious that teachers usually approach their vocation 
young men invariably approach marriage,—from unscientific 
point view! rational conclusions from general experi- 
ence are ruthlessly set aside. 


the Fall 


The eddies the north wind sweep 
Through dead leaves rustling low; 

Its breath from the freshened deep 
And woods with frost aglow. 

Thin, blue, the waving tree-shades lie 

Across the gray road winding by, 

And high rocky steeps, and higher, 

Glows the red sumach’s fire. 


Each loosened leaf writes the air 
poem its fall; 
beckons its dream share 
And binds its thrall. 
Through the still sunset, amber clear, 
hear some far-off chanticleer 
From out the farmyard call. 


The azure fire that fills the sky 
cold, but full love. 

Rocked its breast the cedars lie 
Crowning the cliffs above. 

And, running down yon chain hills, 

Color with praise the autumn fills, 
Knowing ’tis joy die. 


Cary CHADWICK. 
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Faculty 


CAROLINE SHELDON, MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


MAGINATION often understood meaning 
the act calling the mind objects, inci- 
dents, chains events totally different from any- 
thing the imaginer has ever heard seen. 
Not many months ago student surprised 
saying, perfect good faith, that Tennyson was less remark- 
able for his intellectual powers than for his 
ther questioning revealed the fact that the student regarded the 
imagination the exercise entirely trivial force, totally 
unrelated any the higher qualities intellect. Since that 
time, observation and investigation have convinced that this 
student not alone his opinion that the imagination 
vagrant, gypsy-like, and wholly superfluous faculty. 

Far from being such fantastic painter non-existent unes- 
sentials, the power re-combine, such way pro- 
duce new forms, incidents, stories, certain things, persons 
happenings, already learned through the sense-perceptions and 
preserved the warder memory. sort intellectual 
and spiritual chemistry whereby old material transmuted into 
new,—a kind embroidery which the shreds and patches 
every-day life are wrought into patterns whose colors dyer 
can outvie, whose golden threads shine with the glory the 
gold 

The imagination, are sometimes told, dangerous fac- 
ulty leads dreaminess, idleness, longings after the 
unattainable, neglect the every-day duties. True, like 
all other faculties, dangerous left untrained; memory 
also dangerous when responds the stimulus evil; and 
reason especially dangerous when not taught care the 
its materials. 

Seriously, what can accomplished without aid from the 
imagination? ‘The most practical men, priding himself upon 
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his practicality, and scorning dreams and dreamers, must use 
this faculty forming the simplest and most ordinary business 
plan. The and bears” commerce, the wreckers 
railways, afford perhaps some the best examples per- 
version imaginative power. 

All intellectual development dependent upon trained imag- 
ination. Much the difficulty experienced students mas- 
tering, not literature only, but history, geography, chemistry, 
physics, arithmetic, astronomy, even geometry, due dead 
dormant imagination. 

are forced admit that the higher forms literature 
make their appeal this and has become common- 
place say that who reads Milton with pleasure and profit 
must have imagination similar kind, even though less 
degree, that the great poet. the teaching history 
are hampered our failure realize that students are all too 
often memorizing meaningless dates, terms, and names from 
book, and wise exercising noble faculty whereby 
man enabled live the past and the future, the distant and 
the unreal” historian’s definition, the way). Still less 
note the draught made upon the imagination true scien- 
tific study. What prosaic mind can have any genuine appre- 
ciation the atomic theory, the nebular hypothesis, the vast 
numbers, and far-stretching spaces marshalled the calcula- 
tions the astronomer? The careful teacher geometry finds 
very difficult communicate his pupils the thought 
geometer, indeed, who can follow demonstration wherein 
lines and angles not take shape his mind diagrams 
the blackboard. Educators make their great plea for geometry 
discipline for the reasoning powers, but has also its value 
training for the imagination; and without imagination there 
geometry. 

Man born not for work only, but also for play. The relax- 
ation the mind important factor its growth the 
tension thereof. Statistics tell that one the principal 
causes insanity monotony life. The vast majority 
mankind must earn their bread some kind hard work; 
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and any work pursued mechanically becomes time monot- 
onous, irksome, descending the level mere drudgery. 
What shall the great army workers preserve their 
cheerfulness, and thereby their sanity? labor are 
long, and money not too abundant; amusements, commonly 
so-called, belong the rich and leisured classes; the alter- 
native remaining for the worker idealize his work, think 
not mere isolated means gaining livelihood, but 
part the beauty and the music creation. hath 
toiler content and lasting joy. the other hand, would not 
touch idealism help free the man leisure from the haunt- 
ing weariness that comes empty mind and heart and idle 
hands? 

great part the friction the world, from the quarrels 
school children the differences between capital and labor and 
the strife nations, due the fact that each party the dis- 
pute utterly unable see anything but his own side the 
question. When shall have learned put ourselves 
others’ places, much the contention and bitterness the 
world will disappear. shall grow have broader char- 
ity, kindlier tolerance for other people’s views all subjects. 
understand all pardon all,” says the kindly French 
proverb. shall realize, sometime, that truth infinite, that 
each our finite minds can seize upon only small part any 
kind truth; and shall thankful our neighbors for 
sharing with what they may have drawn from the common 
source supply, instead of, now, resenting any such effort 
undervaluing the little grains corn that individual 
grasshoppers have succeeded appropriating. Instead resent- 
ing the offer bystander’s lens, even his piece more 
less smoky glass, shall accept thankfully, and make the 
most our opportunity seeing little bit truth new 
light. the development this power, not merely 


see ourselves others see us,” 


revelation which often more discouraging than profitable, 
but see things general others see them, without losing 
our hold upon the truth that also have found, that will break 
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down the barriers caste, race, and creed, and make real the 
poet’s vision 


The Parliament man, the Federation the world.” 


Along with this growth tolerance—even love—for other 
classes and peoples, will come also that quality, rarer and more 
difficult attainment still, patience with the idiosyncrasies 
our daily associates, trait whose development will sweeten and 
freshen all the currents life. 

fact worthy note that the rise democracy con- 
temporaneous with the development the novel literary 
art-form. true-hearted gentlemen are, without 
exception, men rank, and even the great dramatist seems not 
have realized that Pisanio true knight, though clad 
but the novelists have shown that nobility 
character and heart have little with class 
station; they have portrayed for noblemen, sages and 
philosophers all ranks life; they have taught that ordi- 
nary men and women, living quiet, unnoticed lives, may just 
interesting princes, nobles and maids honor. 
thus bringing the imagination home ordinary life, touching 
the common things with fairy wand and causing them re- 
veal their inner splendor, that true realism fiction finds its 
mission. 

The growth man’s religious nature also calls for the trained 
imagination. Faith the substance things hoped for, the 
evidence things not seen.” 

Each age must worship its own thought God, 


More less earthy, clarifying still 
With subsidence continuous the dregs.” 


The crude efforts successive generations men figure 
themselves the nature the Infinite, whom they with much 
pains construct out the fragments and glimpses the best 
that they have known conceived human nature, would 
absurd they were not pathetic, but are worthy all rever- 
ence far they are sincere. Considering the law sup- 
ply and demand, must conclude that the higher intelligences 
possess deep and kindly sense humor; the children men 
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are naively egotistical, ridiculous, discouraging, and 
withal lovable. 

our strivings toward that character which Emerson has told 
destiny, for the upbuilding that kingdom which greater 
than Emerson has said within us, need the aid all 
broadening, sweetening and deepening influences found 
nature, art and letters. All things that throw fresh light 
upon the mysteries life, that dignify its experiences, lighten 
its toils, mitigate its griefs, sweeten its relations, are 
sought and cherished; and important among these agents 
imagination, rooted perception and memory, and guided 
reason. 

This faculty must not scantily fed allowed atrophy for 
lack exercise; should nourished with folk-lore and fairy 
tale, with myth, fable, allegory, romance, poetry, science,— 
whatever life art will enable from childhood green 
old age realize the beauty the world, the gladness life, 
the sacredness truth. 

have right regard the passing the years 
cause sorrow; the ripening human life should 
natural and beautiful the ripening apple. shall 
gain this attitude mind and heart, this hopeful outlook upon 
human history and progress, meditating much upon the real 
but invisible forces continually work about and within us, 
and learning estimate tangible things means life, but 
not life itself. was man remarkably logical well 
imaginative mind who proclaimed, nineteen centuries ago, 
principle worthy frequent repetition and careful considera- 
tion, For the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” 

not the purpose this discussion offer training the 
imagination panacea for all the ills the world, only 
call attention much neglected but really valuable means 
graces and grace. 
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ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


past year has witnessed revival, not alone 
remembrance and criticism upon every possible 
phase Emerson’s character and influence, but 
also diverse and emphatic comments upon his 
associates the famous Concord Group.” 

the latter, Alcott was the marked gainer, and the same time 

loser, this association. ‘To Emerson’s kindly interest and 
practical aid the Alcott family were indebted for many comforts 
which would otherwise have been denied. introduc- 
tion men and women the highest culture, both here and 
England, was largely due Emerson’s sponsorship. the 
other hand, the inconsequent methods Alcott business, his 
vague and nebulous Sayings,” and his frequent mis- 
fortunes were such contrast the effectual work Emerson 
lecturer and writer that, the public mind, Alcott seemed 
weak, pampered protégé the greater man. was granted 
that Emerson found pleasure the sweet nature and the lofty 
ideas his neighbor, but the present day the witticism 
often recalled, Emerson was the seer and Alcott seer- 
sucker.” Thoreau was for the victim such misrepre- 
volumes and his strong individuality have last overcome the 
false impression and given him his due recognition for 
genius, distinctive and inspiring. Alcott has not yet received 
the full appreciation which belongs his memory. the 
collective criticism given the Transcendentalists, among 
whom has ranked high priest, the humorous com- 
ments upon his futile schemes and his unintelligible sentences, 
Alcott, the educator, the pioneer promoter modern reforms 
aim and methods, has been underestimated. 

The long life, from November, 1799, March, 1888, encoun- 
tered more vicissitudes than prosperity, more defeats than 
progress the worldly view, yet his earnest efforts for educa- 
tional reform bore fruit even his lifetime and have become, 
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often unconsciously, the models many pedagogue the 
later days child-study. His epithet, accredited Emerson, 
tedious Archangel,” should have less permanence the 
public mind to-day than the more just encomium 
American Pestalozzi.” Alcott’s tastes were 
derived from his good birth rather than from any early oppor- 
tunities for culture. his mother attributed his own sunny 
temper and unfailing faith, well his love for books and 


AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT. 


refining influences. Denied the college education which 
craved, the four years spent Virginia and contiguous 
provinces, peddling small wares and canvassing for children’s 
books among the gentry the Southern estates, left indelible 
marks upon his aspirations,and gave him those graces 
manner which won the admiration foreign well Amer- 
ican friends. Returning his Connecticut home 1825, after 
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illness had interfered with financial gain and sturdy habits, 
decided seek position school-master near his home. 
The erratic schooling early years had been supplemented 
reading the best English authors and observant, studious 
hours during the first three years his travels. His uncle, Dr. 
Bronson, was master the Cheshire Academy and through 
this influence the young man gained appointment the 
Centre District School Cheshire and began the work 
educational reform which was wield such influence upon his 
later life and the tone the community. 

Public school education was its throes infancy with 
weak opposition among some the most cultured men the 
age. The words college professor 1826 are quoted 
indicative the sentiment Connecticut and her neighbor 
states against any progressive ideas for elementary schools: 
money appropriated for common schools ought 
applied better purposes,—to the support colleges. 
cles opinion, with brief experience schools Bristol and 
Wolcott, the teacher began his work with courage and enthusi- 
asm. has said that followed the old methods first, then 
gradually introduced his new ideas for the mental and moral 
betterment his pupils. the actual principles Pestalozzi 
and his followers was almost wholly ignorant this time, 
yet applied many the methods the Swiss reformer with- 
out realizing the resemblance. His first care was improve 
the physical the place the cramped 
benches and heavy routine expended some his own in- 
come providing more comfortable chairs, and allowed space 
around the stove where the children could practice light gym- 
nastics and play games” under his direction. established 
school library,—then indeed novelty,—and permitted the use 
the books the members the pupils’ families. Adopting 
the Pestalozzian theory that the child’s mind may best devel- 
oped exercising his faculties directly and making appeal 
his sensations and conceptions, Alcott utilized the modes 
questions and analysis which later distinguished his Boston 
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school. His second principle was the education the moral 
sense matters school discipline. the consternation 
the visitors and many the parents, abolished corporal pun- 
ishment, then regarded the acme successful teaching, and 
established jury among the scholars decide cases wrong- 
doing. 

This Cheshire school began attract curiosity far and near. 
few sympathizers were found and occasional note 
approbation was sounded. Such appeared the Boston 
Recorder for May 14, 1827, quoting Connecticut writer: 


ALCOTT’S CONNECTICUT HOME. 


There one school superior improved kind, viz., Mr. 
Alcott’s school Cheshire,—the best common school 
this state, perhaps the United States.” (Memoir 75, 76.) 
Despite such rare praise, however, the teacher met growing 
opposition among his neighbors, whom, says, the fear 
innovation hangs like incubus upon every measure im- 
provement.” When ventured ask for more money for 
changes the schoolroom the Yankee penuriousness, which 
has not been wholly eradicated matters school expenditure, 
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submerged all pride the school. Not alone were his demands 
denied, but rival school was opened accord with the estab- 
lished, stilted methods the past, and after two years experi- 
ment and unselfish effort Alcott found further persistence useless. 
his brief service seemed failure the average resident, there 
were few progressive souls who echoed the prophecy, The 
public mind sufficiently awake make something grow out 
what has been effected.” 

Alcott’s school Cheshire had won the attention Rev. 
Samuel May, among other noted thinkers the time, and 
from this acquaintance resulted, not alone the later successful 
ventures Boston, but also the friendship and marriage with 
Miss May, whose devotion and efficiency saved the Alcott home- 
stead from many threatened collapse. With justice the aged 
husband might poetize this noble woman, 

fortune smiled and late-won liberty, 
Twas thy kind favor all, thy generous legacy.” 

After unsuccessful attempt teaching Bristol, Conn., 
where his Cheshire enemies prevented sympathy, Alcott ac- 
cepted the suggestion the May family, and the summer 
1828 went Boston and established the infant school which 
chronicled his initial effort there. After two years moderate 
success and widening influence, was married and left Boston 
fulfill the wishes some Philadelphia friends that should 
have school Germantown. The plan was outlined that 
Mr. Alcott should teach the children the age nine years 
and then promote them school his friend and co-laborer, 
Mr. Russell, whose Journal Education was one the most 
effective agencies educational progress for many years. 
Although the arrangements were not fully perfected, the Al- 
cotts were very happy their Philadelphia home, and the edu- 
cator found new joy recording the sensuous and mental 
phenomena the first child born their home. his school 
ten pupils continued the methods physical exercises, 
conversations, and reading from allegorical fanciful tales. 
wrote: Nothing presented them without first making 
interesting them, and thus securing their voluntary atten- 
tion. ‘They are made happy taking interest their own 
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progress and pursuits.” The proposed school Philadelphia 
failed gain firm hold, and the autumn 1834 Alcott had 
returned Boston and opened his famous school Masonic 
Temple. For time was the educational hero the hour, 
was compared Milton, and extolled reformers and faddists 
alike. 

The thirty pupils 1834 increased for two years and then, 
public misinterpretation coupled with courageous position 
regarding the attendance colored child the school, the 
popularity waned, until the school closed 1839. .These five 
years, however, with Mr. Alcott’s fearless, persistent course 
teaching, left impress upon the educational world that cannot 
obscured. survey the advance during the last two dec- 
ades aim and method, considering the stress now placed 
upon the imaginative and moral faculties the child, one may 
read potent echoes the ideas which dominated the Alcott 
school. Two books have remained authoritative expression 
the principles and modes teaching,—The Record 
School, edited Miss Elizabeth Peabody, and Conversa- 
tions the Gospels, conducted Mr. Alcott with his youth- 
ful pupils. The former volume gained great favor with the 
public and has been reprinted three times, more. 
latter became the snare which entrapped the philosopher-teacher 
and caused the first attack from press and pulpit. 

Readers Men and their experiences Plumfield 
school are often unfamiliar with the origin this strange 
experience. the preface the third edition Miss Pea- 
body’s Record, published 1874, Miss Alcott, then famous 
author, wrote explanation and tribute: The methods 
education successfully tried the Temple long ago are 
kindly welcomed now—even the very imperfect hints the 
story—that cannot consent receive the thanks and com- 
but there certain fitness making the childish fiction the 
daughter play the grateful part herald the wise and beau- 
tiful truths the father,—truths which, for thirty years, have 
been silently, helpfully living the hearts and memories 
the pupils, who never have forgotten the influences that time 
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and teacher.” brief review some the plans and accom- 
plishments recorded Miss Peabody from day day may 
interesting, and prove the justice accrediting Mr. Alcott 
with many ideas which have slowly permeated the world 
education until now they are unquestioned part the pro- 
gram school life. former experiences, primal stress 
was laid upon the surroundings the child. make these 
attractive and comfortable, quiet, and stimulating the 
tion and taste, was the teacher’s care,—an idea fully established 
to-day, but regarded waste money and thought fifty years 
ago. The crude illustration reproduces the general aspect 


INTERIOR OF ALCOTT'’S SCHOOLROOM IN BOSTON. 


the room, with its spacious, well-lighted effect, its bookcases 
and casts,—that Christ the most 
Here were also busts Plato, Socrates, Shakespeare, Milton 
and Scott, while prominent pedestal before the Gothic 
window stood Silence,” with his finger up, though said, 
Beware.” Comfortable desks and movable tablets were 
arranged around the room, sufficient distances remove the 
temptation for whispering. 

the first day school Mr. Alcott awakened the attention 
and stimulated both the mental and moral faculties his 
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favorite mode What was the purpose coming 
school?” learn what?” until had evolved the answer 
that they came learn feel rightly, think rightly, and 
act rightly.” conversation was illustrated with anecdotes 
and suppositions fitted their intelligence, and Miss Peabody 
has recorded the success the experiment: 
this seems, would hardly believed what evident exer- 
cise was the children led themselves form and 
express these conceptions and few steps reasoning. Every 
face was eager and interested. From right actions the conver- 
sation naturally led into the means bringing them out. And 
the necessity feeling earnest, thinking clearly, and 
school discipline was talked over.” The unique mode 
punishment the school, the vicarious infliction this upon 
the teacher the offending pupil, was the subject for many 
jest during the days persecution which followed. While 
such method could scarcely recommended for large schools 
general character, the subtle influence 
involved seemed most potent the Alcott school. Miss Pea- 
body devoted much space the recital this phase the 
school life, emphasizing the keen shame and conscience, 
well passing embarrassment, developed among the 
pupils this appeal their feelings and higher qualities: 
Boys who had never been affected before, and whom bodily 
punishment was very small affair, far its pain was con- 
cerned, were completely sobered. was more complete 
silence, attention, and obedience than there had ever been. 
And the only exceptions, which were experiments, were rigidly 
noticed. Mr. Alcott, two instances, took boys into the ante- 
room doit. They were very unwilling, and first they did 
lightly. then asked them they thought that they 
deserved more punishment than that. And they were 
obliged give hard but was not without tears, which 
they never had shed when punished themselves. This the 
most complete punishment that master ever invented,’ was the 
observation one the boys home; ‘Mr. Alcott has 
secured obedience not boy school but what 
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would great deal rather punished himself than punish 
him.’ new sense the worth and importance that for 
which was willing suffer pain seemed spring all 
around, while the unquestionable generosity was not 
only understood but felt contagious.” 

Ever emphasizing his lessons means the pictured 
forms things,” reading daily from the best imaginative and 
moral tales,—Pilgrim’s Progress, Fairy Queen, Krumacher’s 
Parables, and kindred books,—spending much time upon the 
analysis words and concepts, the teacher inculcated within 
the pupils’ minds the real meaning such words and qualities 
love, faith, conscience, affection, aspiration, insight and 
will. Individual journals were required, and the few surviving 
scholars this and later experiments after Mr. Alcott’s model 
cherish these journals the most precious and illuminating 
life records. The curriculum this school included Latin, 
geography, arithmetic, geometry and composition, addition 
the special emphasis upon reading and writing from the best 
English classics. from nature formed small 
part the day’s program, another example the progressive 
trend the school. cultivate individual imagination, and 
natural means foster intellect, establish moral traits 
each pupil, maintain common conscience and common 
courtesy the school, were among the fundamental aims the 
teacher’s plan. result has been frankly told and reiterated 
Miss Peabody, after many years retrospect and widening 
scope educational ideas: General intelligence, order, self- 
control, and good will have been produced degree that 
marvelous see; especially when consider that his schol- 
ars’ ages range from three years twelve, and none are older, 
and most them only eight nine years old.” 

these later days vital pedagogy has become favor- 
ite method submit children questions regarding their innate 
ideas God and abstract principles good and evil, thus de- 
veloping their mentality natural means, and the same 
time affording their questioners many facts and conclusions 
great value psychology and child-study. When Mr. Alcott 
attempted educate the moral and religious faculties such 
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methods, seventy-five years ago, when published the result 
his inquiries Conversations the Gospels, met storm 
abuse which seems hardly credible this generation. Not 
alone from conservative religionists, but also from men and 
women progressive thought for that day, came protests 
against disturbing puerile minds with questions about birth, life 
and immortality. Wide reading was given Miss Martineau’s 
volumes Society America, but this woman keen percep- 
tion and high standards shared and expressed forcibly the criti- 
cism Alcott’s methods, bringing down upon herself the in- 
dignant rebuke Margaret Fuller. Without mention names, 
the references were easily recognized she thus commented 
upon famous school Boston: The master presupposes 
his little pupils possessed all truth philosophy and mor- 
als, and that his business bring out into 
help the outward life conform the inner light; and espe- 
cially learn these enlightened babes with all humility. 
Large exposures might made the mischief this gentleman 
doing his pupils relaxing their bodies, pampering their 
imaginations, over-stimulating the consciences some and 
hardening those others; and his extraordinary manage- 
ment offering them every inducement falsehood and hypoc- 
risy. His system can beneficial none and must ruin- 
ous many.” 

With yet greater misrepresentation and severity than the 
above paragraphs show, Mr. Alcott was attacked Boston and 
New York papers. his defense private letters and pub- 
lic print came Emerson, Channing and other leaders thought, 
emphasizing the high motives and large soul the man, while 
the Boston Quarterly Review for October, 1838, deploring his 
abuse, ended with undisguised praise for his work educator 
there man our country who well understands 
the art education, and who capable desirous doing 
more for establishing system human culture, consonance 
with our faith Christians and republicans.” reading 
these reported Conversations to-day, one often impressed with 
the somewhat pedantic tone the questioner and the stereo- 
typed form the answers from these children versed the 
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Westminster Catechism and Watts’ hymns, yet there are 
glimpses many new thought and spontaneous inquiry 
well answer. Alcott’s aim was first educate through the 
instincts and imagination, then proceed the more complex 
and acquired mental processes. His dictum seems wholly per- 
tinent the accepted truth current education: The in- 
stincts are followed the supreme law the soul. 
These must kept pure and high.” illustrate this idea 
found the life Jesus the highest example. 

The Christian Examiner for November, 1837, appeared 
exhaustive survey this phase Alcott’s work with liberal 
extracts from his printed Conversations. Any verbal exercise 
such nature loses much reproduction print, and the 
force expression face and voice needful for full com- 
prehension the success attained these methods awaken- 
ing the faculties the pupils. The Conversation Evil and 
Good, this article, good example the min- 
gled cant and originality found the answers the children. 
usual, Josiah was the most astute and, the same time, 
natural his ideas and their phrasing. prayer said: 
must ask God for help and the same time try the 
thing are helped about. boy should good all 
day, and have temptation, would not very much; 
there would improvement; but had been tempted, 
could pray and feel the prayer, and try overcome it, and 
would overcome it; and then there would real prayer and 
areal improvement. always necessary real 
prayer, think. don’t believe there ever any real prayer 
before there temptation; because may think and feel 
and say our prayer; but there cannot any doing unless 
there something done.” 

While these methods question and analysis may have 
developed occasional abnormal ideas, they were conducted, 
the main, with such caution and kindliness that they avoided 
any undue mental strain. was one Mr. Alcott’s funda- 
mental principles that knowledge instinct must educed 
slowly and affectionately, and that education its primal 
stages can thus achieved far better than compulsory 
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instruction. said: child injured only his mind’s 
being forcibly bent direction which does not move 
naturally being forced attend what does not interest 
it.” Such words convey mere axiom present-day educa- 
tion, but they were regarded iconoclastic, not heretical, 
1837, when the tread-mill process and the birch constituted 
the popular mode teaching. 

The tide opposition became too strong for further resist- 
ance. Instances Alcott’s inconsequent business habits, ex- 
amples his impracticability, could always adduced, and 
furnished ground for the sneer which more destructive than 
the open criticism. With characteristic courage persisted 
retaining the negro girl among his scholars, thus throwing 
down the gauntlet proof his later abolitionist zeal, and 
this cost him many pupils from the aristocratic families. After 
two years waning favor and financial deficit, abandoned 
the school. are not here concerned with the subsequent 
experiments and discouragements the next few years—the 
Conversations Boston and Concord; the communistic so- 
journ Fruitlands,” Harvard, Mass., well portrayed from 
its humorous aspect Miss Alcott Transcendental Wild 
Oats; the attempt farm life Concord; the wanderings 
the family, often amid real poverty, until the wife’s matchless 
efficiency and the daughter’s keen literary faculty had brought 
hope out failure and established the family comfort. 
The last years Alcott’s life were brightened many proof 
his recognition. Probably never had prouder moment, 
sordid sense, than when returned from one his later 
lecture tours the West and turned over one thousand dollars 
into the family exchequer. Attracted reverence for his noble 
character and ideals, curious experience contact with his 
unique personality, visitors came from many localities that 
famous Concord Summer School Philosophy which estab- 
lished 1879, and which has seen revival this Emersonian 
year bit actual reminiscence. The change sentiment 
toward him may evidenced the two poetic references 
Lowell,—the earlier satiric lines his Fable for Critics, and 
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the less familiar but more just tribute the second portion 
Studies for Two 
Yet smile not, worlding, for deeds 
Not all life that’s brave and wise is; 
strews ampler future’s seeds, 
Smooth back the sneer; for naught 
That all and has Beauty’s? 
soul the soul’s gains must wrought, 
The Actual claims our coarser thought, 
The Ideal hath its higher duties.” 


There were two episodes his later life that concern his 
influence educator. Well they testify the reaction 
from his persecution 1838. The first was the visit 
England and his honors there among English educators and 
social reformers. Emerson’s Dial for October, 1842, 
detailed account this visit, especially the conference the 
school named for him, Alcott House, Ham, Surrey, under the 
management Mr. Wright. This gentleman, with his 
associate reformers, Charles Lane, James Pierpont Greaves 
and Heraud, names familiar the readers the letters 
Thoreau and Alcott, were earnest advocates social well 
educational advance, and they rejoiced Alcott’s idealism. 
Like Greaves, was promulgator Pestalozzian methods, 
placing stress the imagination, heart and soul rather than 
the memory and textual modes, while inculcating thoughts 
God, reverence and love questions educe the innate 
image. 

During the later years Alcott’s active life was closely 
identified with the schools Concord, while his suggestions 
and advice were courted increasingly educators throughout 
the country. The prophecies early adherents were showing 
signs fulfillment. The published report the school com- 
mittee Concord for 1860 gives one opportunity meet, 
familiar terms, this benignant man, acting superintendent 
the district schools his home region and finding joy and 
inspiration his service. With typical kindliness records 
the successes each teacher, and excuses any failures 
the ground shyness before visitors. 
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few brief excerpts from his report will best portray the noble 
nature and the progressive ideas this pioneer American edu- 
cator: visits have been rare opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with the children the several districts. The 
privilege has been esteemed pleasure,and have wished 
had more than the half day’s time give each school.” 
Speaking the value stories and parables means 
gaining the most complete attention, passes commend 
singing and song-plays: sing’ has the welcome sound 
‘Let play,’ and is, perhaps, the child’s prettiest trans- 
lation ‘Let pray,’ admitting him soonest the intimacy 
seeks.” special pertinence the report from the 
East Primary School: Mrs. Emerson has interested herself 
this school. The children have received New Year’s gifts 
annually her house across the street, and the flower-beds were 
laid out and set her hands. These outdoor pleasures are 
part early the cheapest part it; they are 
insinuating and available, consonant Nature’s ways, and 
wholesome.” With yet more emphasis note the sequen- 
tial words upon the kindergarten: German Kinder 
Garten, child’s garden system, recently introduced into Eng- 
land, attracting attention with us. the happiest play- 
teaching ever thought and the child’s Paradise Regained for 
those who have lost theirs. must prevail with the spread 
love and the kingdom come sanctified souls.” 
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The Higher Education ‘Boys 


SUPT. WILLIAM CHANCELLOR, BLOOMFIELD, 


DUCATION series processes that cause 
physical well changes the 
human being. consists both training and 
instruction. These changes are caused slowly 
and gradually and require propose 
speak the higher education boys. Three quar- 
ters the students our high schools are girls; and 
are fast coming nation whose women are very 
much better educated than the men, condition that 


THE START LIFE. 


Birth large extent fate. boy’s parentage the 
most important fact his career. Heredity spells destiny. 
Blood tells. The first and greatest all opportunities 
born good parents. see this every department 
life. where most people are unsuccessful, most 
the successful individuals have had good fathers and moth- 
ers. started out the world with healthy, honest, 
industrious parents good reputation altogether the great- 
est blessing that can come human child. Everybody pre- 
sumes that the boy whose father citizen good standing 
his community will himself become similarly good citizen. 
not talking now wealth lands and goods, and bonds 
and bank deposits, but that more important wealth, which 
good name well deserved,—that invaluable wealth character 
and reputation. 

But for the boy his birth the one opportunity for which 
can wise prepare himself. must and respect the 
facts parentage, those the weather and 
the seasons. 
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see soul just set adrift 

that drear voyage from whose night 
The ominous shadows never lift. 

But ’tis awful behold 
The helpless infant newly born, 

Whose little hands unconscious hold 
The keys darkness and dawn.” 


Yes, far, far more awful than death. living 
wisely and carefully accordance with Nature’s laws 
health and God’s laws right and wrong may postpone 
for many years the day death, and meanwhile day day 
may prepare for death; but who can prepare for birth? 
Let praise condemn man for his failure, for his wis- 
dom for his folly, for his righteousness for his sins, till 
know what parents came and what chance his birth gave 
him. 


OBEDIENCE MOTHERS. 


The next great opportunity life the mother’s care. 
Here the child’s education begins. too, the child has 
some little choice his own whether respond not, 
obey disobey, appreciate reject the authority 
experience. the orphan asylums great cities ninety- 
eight per cent all the babies die; but foundlings given 
individual caretakers homes only fifteen per cent die, and 
little ones brought their mothers only five per cent 
die infancy. This means something. the second 
great fact Nature—that the mother’s care essential life 
itself and almost guarantees it. Whether the mother wise 
ignorant makes some difference, true, but whether she 
wise ignorant, good bad, rich poor, her love for her 
child keeps him alive. this may absolutely sure, 
that every child ought obey its mother, and that every 
mother ought teach her child prompt and unfailing obedi- 
ence. The child’s life and health depend upon this obedience 
world full dangers the unwary eyes and feet our 
little ones. 
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Even the animals fully understand this. little bird 
the woods, every animal’s cub, taught obey. is, unfor- 
tunately, true that while the animal mothers teach their chil- 
dren obey, not for the mother’s but for the children’s sake, 
human mothers sometimes wish the children obey for the 
mother’s sake, not for the children’s. not advocating 
here the child’s obeying its father. doubt very much 
whether fathers generally understand what kind obedience 
teach their children. Fathers generally order children ‘to 
this that make themselves more comfortable, whereas 
the children who come here choice their own have 
the right free from all interference not designed solely 
for their own good. believe that the mothers ought 
manage the children, and that they far more wisely 
than the fathers. talking now children tender 
years. But where the mother sick feeble the father 
must take the mother’s place, and far possible 
the mother’s self-sacrificing way. Certainly should never 
interfere the child’s life except the mother’s request 
her absence. The second great opportunity life 
learn obedience from kind, firm, watchful, loving mother. 
The child who has learned obey such mother has learned 
the first and most important lesson life. 

The next opportunity much more formal and far less com- 
mon than that learning obey good mother. Thank 
God, nearly all mothers are good mothers! they were not, 
the race would soon perish. This third opportunity that 
going school. Now, this real subject. But until 
made plain that regard parentage and home education 
vastly more important factors making success life 
than any kind amount schooling can be, was unwilling 
discuss the artificial opportunities civilization and prepara- 
tion school seize these opportunities. 


WHAT OPPORTUNITY? 


Perhaps the first thing ask is, What opportunity? 
common saying that let opportunities slip and that 
not know opportunity when see it. oppor- 
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always suggests good fortune. Opportunity conjunction 
circumstances which one may improve his condition 
life his equipment for life. Let give instances that 
may the better understood. 

knew man once who had been office clerk manu- 
facturing establishment. was change the manage- 
ment and was offered the position manager sales 
double his former salary. began the work and failed 
say that office clerk will continue for many years. But the 
man who became manager sales after him to-day presi- 
dent the corporation. That was opportunity. 

knew boy who, after graduation from high school, was 
offered opportunity college with over half his ex- 
penses paid. did not dare try earn the less than half 
the expenses that remained provided. that man 
glad earn ten dollars week, while many and many an- 
other man equal ability boy to-day college graduate 
charge important affairs. course, now and then even 
college graduate fails, but examination the facts shows 
conclusively that college education increases one’s chances 
success ten times. 

know man who once owned farm where now stands the 
very business center great city. The post office occupies 
the site his farmhouse. immense office building occu- 
pies the site his barn. But the man who was farmer there 
twenty-five years age now seventy-five years age 
that great city entirely without property and dependent upon 
relatives. ‘That was opportunity. 

Not day goes that one and all not fail grasp 
the opportunity for want sight see and strength 
hold it. wish call attention vigorously education 
the method giving boys the wisdom see opportunities and 
the ability seize and hold them. 
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DIFFERENCES CAREERS. 

The world affairs church and government, business, 
school profession, dead level equal personalities. There 
are affairs high and affairs low, affairs big and affairs little, 
affairs complicated and affairs simple, affairs important and 
affairs unimportant. Even democratic republic, where 
are equal the eyes the law and government, there 
are great careers lived, and there are small careers. 
All that are good are necessary progress and honorable. 
The money rewards not measure their true relative impor- 
tance with each other; nor does the fame attached some 
them, nor the power that they give. The career the scholar 
with the high affairs knowledge and truth; the career 
the manufacturer with the large affairs wealth; the career 
the satesman with the complicated affairs government 
the career the physician with the important affairs life and 
death. But there are other affairs than these. The scholar 
surrounded library and laboratory clerks and supplied with 
books printers and with apparatus craftsmen. The 
manufacturer needs mechanics, laborers, and helpers. The 
statesman can nothing nowadays without reporters and 
politicians help him. The physician needs the chemist 
and the nurse. 

Now what has the education the school with these 
affairs, great and small? without education even 
the best born and the best home-trained boy can scarcely 
hope when full-grown man doing the high 
and complicated tasks life. take for granted that every 
parent wishes for his boy the success doing well hard 
and difficult work, and plenty it. Nowadays there are many 
rungs the ladder success, and the grades the schools 
are the lowest these rungs. Heredity and home care are the 
sides that ladder. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


our country to-day formal and systematic education con- 
sists twenty twenty-two grades, years. these the 
first two grades are the kindergarten. The next four are 
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commonly called the primary school. The next four above 
these are the grammar school. The boy girl who 
has successfully advanced these grades has done about ten 
years work. next four five are the high school 
academy. Above these grades are the three four years 
the college, the normal school, the scientific school. The 
young man woman who has been graduated from these 
schools has done about eighteen years work. Above these 
schools general culture are the various best professional 
schools law, medicine, theology, education, offering three 
four years systematic work. Above these twenty 
more grades there are systematic courses, though the scholar 
and investigator may pursue researches after truth all the years 
his life the greatest and highest universities. Nor will 
ever find any end Nor will the world ever find any 
end its need truth. had time could multiply in- 
stances that would show how all the progress mankind has 
been due the discoveries truth the world’s often 
neglected and even despised truth seekers science, inven- 
tion, and philosophy. 

But what have these grades with practical affairs, 
such earning wages, farming, running prac- 
ticing law medicine engineering? Nowadays they prac- 
tically control these affairs. graduate primary school 
goes work, let suppose thirteen years age, the aver- 
age age that boys drop out school. What does know 
that age? little about geography: that the earth round and 
that the earth goes around the sun once year, and that maps 
tell the location places upon the earth. little about his- 
tory: that this part the earth was discovered about four 
centuries ago, and that George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln were the greatest Americans. little about arith- 
metic: how add and subtract, multiply and divide whole 
numbers and fractions. little about drawing, that 
may present few lines the plan for making table 
chair. little reading, able read the news the 
paper. Such the nature the mental equipment the aver- 
age American boy who has completed his five six years 
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school and is, say, thirteen years age. When drops out 
school what prepared do? may become cash 
mill. the unions permit, may become apprentice 
some trade. able earn three dollars week 
doing very well. 

Every grade schooling can give the boy after that 
are improving his power see and seize better opportunities 
than are offered these lower stages the economic life. 
opinion, after spending myself twenty years school 
student, that every year grammar, high school and col- 
lege worth twice the preceding year informing the intelli- 
gence and training the character men. 


VALUE THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Suppose now that our boy goes finish the grammar 
school. Not every boy has the ability this. Education 
sifts well trains. What does know the end nine 
ten years formal education? amount hard com- 
pare the attainments primary and grammar graduates. 
The latter knows good deal about American history, about 
geography, about language. can read not only the news 
items, but some the editorials and the long articles the 
paper. Usually can draw quite well. knows ten, yes, 
twenty times many things the primary graduate. 
arithmetic has studied the tables weights and measures 
and the principles percentage and interest. can all 
kinds simple computations addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, far less time than the primary graduate, 
and knows the elements business arithmetic. 
grown quicker, more accurate, keener and broader. When 
leaves school has less difficulty finding opening, 
and not only earns more money, but fills his place better and 
more ready rise the world. fairly well trained 
for more likely keep good company. 
fair way fit when full grown hold positions 
trust and responsibility business and politics. Most im- 
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intelligently some definite line business. Most the mer- 
chants, most the mechanics, most the bankers, most 
the successful farmers, have had grammar school education, 
but more. Looked merely from the money point view, 
the boy who leaves school after the fourth grade does well 
earn fifty cents day, while the boy who finishes the gram- 
mar school often gets dollar day once. The first sum 
scarcely pays board; the second leaves margin for clothes, 
books, church and recreation. Some boys, however, are 
ciently fortunate able and through the high 
school. One boy fifteen America does this. Now this 
high school boy has been school eight years longer than 
the primary graduate. this lost Before twenty- 
five years age the high school graduate’s wages will twice 
those the young man who had the earlier but poorer start 
business. And had technical high schools the difference 
would even greater. One young man two hundred goes 
andthrough the college. One goes through 
the professional school. 


EXCESSIVE COMPETITION FOR WORK. 


may fairly said that completion the grammar school 
that years past, and even the present generation men, 
individuals have succeeded who have not had even grammar 
school education. But every decade that passes sees fewer and 
fewer men successful who have not the mental training and 
equipment the grammar school graduate. There are two 
reasons for this. The first that competition for places and 
for opportunities constantly growing keener and severer. 
Indeed, this competition for work and living wages has 
grown keen and severe that workmen 
trades carpentry, masonry, plumbing, hat making, etc., 
have felt absolutely necessary form unions for the sake 
partly protecting their work and wages from excessive com- 
petition. This means that there are too many persons similar 
preparation for life. This very hard for the boys and for 
their parents, for the limitation the number apprentices 
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the trades organized unions means lessening the boys’ 
opportunities learn useful and paying handicrafts. all the 
mills and all the stores and all the offices that now employ boys 
helpers, messengers and minor clerks should become organ- 
ized unions, the primary, and even the grammar school, 
graduates would not able find employment all. 

The second reason why steadily growing harder for 
persons succeed that life itself steadily becoming more 
complicated and difficult. requires more ability, character 
and education succeed nowadays than did even genera- 
tion ago. other words, while there never was time when 
there were many opportunities always open there are now, 
these opportunities can neither understood nor taken advan- 
tage persons who are not well educated. school 
superintendent, upon whom manufacturers and merchants are 
all the time calling for boys and young men fill this that 
opening, see this side the matter very plainly. 


THE INCREASING DIFFICULTY LIFE. 


Now there practical aspect which wish call your 
attention vigorously and fully. harder every decade for 
boy through grammar school. The studies grow 
harder and more numerous. growing harder get 
through the high school, and much harder get into college. 
And some parents object this fact. There cause for this 
steadily increasing difficulty, and this cause lies outside the 
school. itself steadily growing harder. every 
trade the work grows more difficult. every profession 
more and more complicated conditions must met 
cessfully resolved into their simple factors. expect more 
our fellowmen than our ancestors used expect. mason 
does more work hour than masons used do, and 
works higher building, with thicker walls and more 
angles and corners. The fabrics staple goods to-day are 
much more complicated and various than they used be; 
expect more colors fast and beautiful than were 
worked with commonly hundred years ago. The making 
roads has become science. When disease kills man nowa- 
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days are apt say that better doctor would have saved 
him. Everybody nowadays expects more everybody else 
than our forefathers used expect. The conclusion obvi- 
ous—our boys who are succeed life must take longer 
time school prepare for life than boys used take. 

Run over this list dozen occupations—machinist, engi- 
neer, mechanic, plumber, carpenter, decorator, railroader, 
post-office clerk, salesman, farmer, dyer, hatter. there 
any place importance any these occupations for 
boy under sixteen years age? there really any place 
for boy under eighteen years age? Remember, too, 
that expect every man not only wage-earner worth 
his wages, but also good and intelligent citizen. the gram- 
mar school course too full and too long and too elaborate for 
any boy who means successful any these occupa- 
tions? Does the boy graduate grammar school start from 
too high the ladder knowledge become good machin- 
ist, engineer, carpenter? 

Again run over this list occupations—drug clerk, trades- 
man, bank clerk, foreman, printer, reporter. there any 
place any importance any these lines for man who 
boy has not had least grammar school education? 
Would technical high school education too much 
foundation for entering any them? 


ROOM ENOUGH FOR THE EXCEPTIONALLY WELL EDUCATED. 


desire our boys succeed. The desire ought become 
The purpose ought become accepted plan. 
must recognize that many lines effort there are even 
now too many workers. must force every available 
boy, lest have great surplus laborers the market 
who will force the great mass laborers down. can get 
rid the excessive competition for work only educating as’ 
many possible for new, higher and more difficult kinds 
work. The inventors who created the great departments 
electrical engineering and handicraft did two great things for 
mankind: they created new markets for labor, relieving that 
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extent the old over-crowded markets, and they made life itself 
more comfortable and convenient. Everything that can 
make some boys different from other boys and more intelli- 
gent than average boys helps not only the fortunate boy who 
well educated, but also the boy who less educated, since 
removes another rival for inferior work and makes the superior 
worker, whose work itself necessarily benefits others, including 
the less fortunate. 

Therefore, welcome the technical school that makes skilled 
workmen new lines which unions are not necessary, be- 
cause the workmen are few that the demand greater than 
the supply. welcome the higher scientific school that opens 
new fields for industries and prepares for those fields. There 
crowd the top any mountain endeavor. There 
limit the height which culture can developed. There 
are bounds the spread civilization. The harvest suc- 
cess and prosperity always ready for the coming the man 
competent gather in. 

The prayer every parent and every teacher for our boys 
should not for opportunity which calls often ears that can- 
not hear, but for adequate preparation for the opportunity. 
undertake anything before one has the trained ability carry 
out spells that dread word, once attached boy 
man, has often blighted his career forever. close saying 
what seems not less important than anything else that 
have been able say: one the very best results ade- 
quate education for life the self-understanding which tells 
what ought not undertake because are not ready. 
The boy trained for some opportunity not likely undertake 
work for which not fit. The mothers and fathers who 
can send well-educated boys into the world are not only insur- 
ing their success; they are making the world itself better worth 
living for everybody else. 
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RAY GREENE HULING 


stone into pool: there slight commotion 
around the spot upon which the stone has fallen, 
few waves circle off constantly failing impulse, 
and the pool apparently before. Only 

who knows nature and her laws could discern that force had 
been communicated. Few who observe the quiet labors 
faithful teacher comprehend how mighty the power personal 
‘contact between him and his pupils, have thought the 
mysterious contagions intellect and spirit which nature’s 
noblemen impart their strength and greatness others. But 
when death interrupts the labor love, and its shock 
quickens memory and appreciation, then all see clearly and 
with fullness vision what inspiration power has been lost. 
this autumn has revealed more distinctly than ever 
before the value the personality and the life work the 
subject this sketch. 

Dr. Hill was born October 12, 1841, Biddeford, Me., the 
son Joseph and Nancy (Hill) Hill, and lineal descend- 
ant Peter Hill, who came from Plymouth, England, 1633, 
and settled what now Maine. graduated from the 
Biddeford High School the age fifteen, entered Bowdoin 
College sixteen, and graduated twenty. school and 
college alike his interests were broader than mere academic 
pursuits, for find him playing first base the college nine, 
active the debating club, editor the Bowdoin Bugle, curator 
the Natural History Society, and Class Prophet Class 
Day. His studies, however, had not suffered, for received 
election the Phi Beta Kappa, and delivered oration 
Class Day. paying his way through college had utilized 
the long vacations teaching. After graduation (1862) 
became principal the Limington Academy for one term and 
then was chosen principal the Biddeford High School, 
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which six years before had been 1864 and 1865 
studied law. the latter year, invitation the City 
Government Biddeford, pronounced the eulogy 
Abraham Lincoln the local memorial service held after the 
assassination. the same year took charge the High 
School Milford, Mass., and 1870 became principal the 
Chelsea High School. 1886 was chosen Head Master 
the new English High School Cambridge, which grew from 
350 pupils 700 during his seven years control. The school 
building, erected 1891, was its internal arrangements 
largely his planning, and memorial his good judgment. 
For some years was closely associated the development 
the Rindge Manual Training School, founded private 
munificence for the benefit the boys the English High 
School. 1893 was elected the first Head Master the 
Mechanic Arts High School Boston. the following May, 
1894, entered upon the position which held the time 
his death, that Secretary the Massachusetts Board 
Education. 

Dr. Hill has always taken active part general educa- 
tional effort, both literary and executive. has served 
President the Worcester County Teachers’ Association, the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, and the Massachusetts 
Classical and High School Teachers’ Association. writer 
for the press, speaker before educational organizations, and 
public lecturer, his work has been received with marked 
favor. has done also some work school text-books, par- 
ticularly editing the revised Holmes Series Readers, and 
adapting for use schools the Civil Government and the 
United States History written the late John Fiske. 

Secretary Hill was one the two commissioners 
the Massachusetts School Fund (the Treasurer the State 
being the other), trustee the Boston Museum Fine Arts, 
and trustee the State Agricultural College. was 
member the Corporation the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology both and election. 1893 was 
appointed member the Schools Examination Board Har- 
vard University. Bowdoin College its centennial anniver- 
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sary 1894 conferred upon him the degree Litt.D. For two 
years Dr. Hill was President the Massachusetts Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club, the largest and most flourishing social organization 
teachers New England, and for one year President the 
Cambridge Club, long established association one hundred 
the leading citizens Cambridge for the promotion civic 
health and beauty well social enjoyment. 

The traits especially characteristic Dr. Hill were his ver- 
satility adapting himself the various demands made upon 
him, his conscientious attention details, his constant recogni- 
tion the best there was pupils and people, his inclination 
toward constructive rather than destructive criticism and work, 
his evenness and courtesy spirit under all conditions, his pro- 
gressiveness educational thought, side side with profound 
sympathy with teachers and full recognition the limitations 
under which they work. was uniformly 
cessful and inspiring, always commanding the respect, love 
and loyalty his pupils well his associate teachers. 
Former pupils tenderly recall how clearly detected the pos- 
sibilities them which they themselves failed see, and the 
power encouragement actually developed them fine and 
enduring qualities heart and mind. 

executive officer gave vigor and prosperity every 
enterprise entrusted him. nine reports Secretary 
the Board Education have been marked breadth and in- 
tensiveness and will long referred with interest among 
the most important educational documents the decade. 
exhibit especially his capacity investigation and for 
sagacious inference. The period Dr. Hill’s service Secre- 
tary the State Board has been one marked advance 
educational legislation this Commonwealth. More than 
score measures have become law, some them far-reaching 
scope and beneficial effect. Perhaps the most important 
these are the extension expert supervision over all public 
schools means state aid towns, the bringing 
school privileges within the reach all pupils the state, the 
requirement high school diploma for admission the state 
normal schools, and the inauguration plan for state certifi- 
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cation teachers. other educational movements had 
given earnest and laborious thought without attaining for them 
complete fruition. such occupied his attention particularly 
during the months his waning strength. The one was the pro- 
motion the interests the adult blind the Commonwealth, 
upon which made exhaustive report the Legislature 
earlier year, and respect which was actively helpful, 
under somewhat adverse conditions, the last few weeks 
active effort, service which gratefully remembered many 
friends the measure. The other measure special interest 
was not local: was the work the Committee Eleven 
the National Educational Association, which was appointed 
formulate sound educational basis contemporary educa- 
tional doctrines, submit statements covering contemporary edu- 
cational experience, and indicate the tendencies contemporary 
educational methods. The service which this committee was 
designed render appealed strongly him and hoped much 
from its deliberations. gave the chairmanship the 
committee only under the compulsion failing health. How 
far this failure health, leading what seems untimely 
death, was due overwork under the cares and oppositions 
public service, physicians only are competent decide; what 
certain that for forty years Dr. Hill gave himself un- 
reservedly the advancement public education, sparing not 
himself and using the full his splendid opportunities, and that 
the his scholarly, true and vigorous life has entered 
into countless other lives, bringing them noble enrichment 
and glad inspiration. The ripples from the fall the stone will 
ever roll outward over the surface the pool. 
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event more than local significance was the installation 

Dr. John Huston Finley President the College the City 
New York, September 29th, and the laying the corner stone 
the new building Mayor Low and others, just north One 
Hundred Thirty-eighth Street. There were present eminent men 
government and letters, and addresses several them. letter 
was read from President Roosevelt. Wholesome words confidence 
and criticism were spoken the chairman the board, representa- 
tives the faculty and the alumni, Senator Depew, ex-President 
Cleveland, Trustee Edward Shepard, Governor Odell, Mayor 
Low, Presidents Hadley Yale, Butler Columbia, Schurman 
Cornell, and Remsen Johns Hopkins, and others. Half hun- 
dred higher institutions learning widely distant sections the 
country were represented the gathering. 


addresses were replete with wise pedagogical reflections, and 
the expressions confidence the wholesome cultural, 
economic and industrial effects generous education. Dr. Finley 
said, accepted the seal, believe the higher education for 
the people; believe the higher education supported the people 
and believe the higher education that has its purpose the good 
the Among other things, Senator Depew said: The 
question which most concerns nation like ours the mainte- 
nance peaceful relations between capital and 
tration, which the happiest method yet devised, requires educated 
intelligence. The more highly cultivated the understanding, and the 
broader the grasp the leaders, the better will they understand each 
other, and the quicker come Grover Cleveland, referring 
the College the City New York, affirmed that will only 
completely fulfill its mission when its graduates influence our pub- 
lic life, and strengthen our public conscience, prove beyond 
doubt the near relationship between the patriotism higher education 
and the public safety with all else that may impart [it] should 
constantly teach the democracy American education.’’ 


occasion was notable one emphasizing from various 
points observation the value and reasonableness higher 
education, tax supported, under public control, and looking civic 
less than academic and personal results. That the metropolis 
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the country should committed generous support and 
municipal and public confidence intellectual and moral training 
collegiate grade, may well accepted cities elsewhere guar- 
antee the soundness the judgment that property the 
people should pledged for the education the that the 
education each matter universal concern; that, the words 
one the speakers upon the occasion noted (ex-President Cleve- 
individual Whatever the so-called educated man knows 
doesn’t know, would seem useless possession his schooling 
has not made him better husband and father, better neighbor, 
better citizen, and more trustworthy All schooling has its 
social meanings. This conviction the minds thoughtful 
people everywhere, and the gathering the half-century-old New 
York College gave fine setting. 


ORE generally than heretofore, would seem, there being 

recognized the close connection and interdependence that exists 
between the institutions for elementary and those for higher instruc- 
tions. The two departments are not yet emancipated from their 
jealousies. The colleges sometimes yet depreciate the quality 
and the importance the work the lower classes, and 
these too often recognize only pedantry perfunctory service 
the college. Both may right upon occasion and particular 
instances; but each has little sneer the other. 
small degree, what the college can depends upon the character 
the earlier training. The elementary teachers need know more 
the means and conditions and purposes the upper schools, and 
have read their literature, have looked the problems culture 
from their point view, have been imbued with the free spirit 
the student, and have become interested the larger questions that 
appeal the other hand, nothing more contributes 
the sanity advanced instruction than close acquaintance with 
the nature the maturing process, the making youth, the saving 
influences and civic meanings wide-spread, common school train- 
ing, and the habits and motives and yearnings the great demo- 
cratic populace the breeding ground scholars and leaders. Each 
has much learn from the other for the enrichment his own 
service. The world learning growing the direction better 


understanding, and the outlook encouraging. 
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regret note widespread tendency venture into the 

allurements and excitements stock speculation. Even 
teachers and clergymen are speciously besought place their scanty 
savings the hands promoters who hold out golden opportunities 
get rich Into the shambles ventures many 
only realize when too late that fleece the unsuspecting the 
regular business large class apparently honest 
brokers. The whole thing wrong, false, from start finish. The 
attempt get something for nothing ultimately demoralizing. 
Nothing breaks down character faster than watching the 
and dealing margins. are profoundly sympathy with the 
movement for larger salaries for teachers, and will always all 
can promote reform along this line; but hard the present lot 
many poor, struggling, underpaid teacher may counsel all such 
beware the misleading and reprehensible suggestions large 
and quick gains through speculation. This paragraph rendered 
timely the presence several columns display advertisements 
this kind financial opportunity’’ the pages one our 
esteemed educational contemporaries. think the editor must have 


been napping running for office when such advertisements were 
admitted. 
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Foreign Notes 
ENGLAND. 
PASSIVE RESISTANCE THE LAW 1902, 

English papers, educational and political, continue give lively 
accounts the passive resistance’’ the education law 1902. 
All over the kingdom conscientious Nonconformists are refusing pay 
the portion the school tax which will presumably applied 
sectarian instruction church schools, and are suffering the penalty 
having their goods seized and sold public auction amid the 
applause their sympathizing friends and neighbors. The London 
Education, which common with other journals favor 
the law, has all along attempted ignore minimize the signs 
discontent forced last sorrowfully confess that the pros- 
pect compromise amnesty seems further off than 
the American mind evident that this amnesty will never arrive 
till the whole question settled basis the absolute equality 
all citizens respect the public school provision for their children. 


FAVORABLE ASPECTS THE 


Aside from the sectarian difficulty which the law has raised, there 
are many evidences, especially the larger cities, that the local author- 
ities are undertaking their new duties earnest and judicious spirit. 
Asa rule members the former school boards are appointed the 
education committees, and their experience thus utilized under the 
new system. 

evident that public opinion the larger cities sufficiently 
active and intelligent maintain the schools the standard which they 
have attained. The most important problem before the local author- 
ities that the supply and co-ordination the higher institutions 
which the law has brought within their province. The municipal 
councils have already acquired some experience this direction 
through the authority conferred upon them the technical instruc- 
tion laws and and the members the former school 
boards will bring their aid the expert knowledge derived from the 
conduct higher grade elementary schools’’ which have been devel- 
oped all the chief cities. 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


The city Sheffield has set admirable example respect 
this important phase educational work securing Mr. Sadler, late 
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the Division Special the Education 
Department, make preliminary investigation the field, and sub- 
mit recommendations for the guidance the committee. The report 
this investigation together with the last official report the School 
Board enables one form very clear idea the educational facilities 
this city, and the combination public and private agencies 
which characteristic the English system. 

Sheffield city 410,000 inhabitants, ranking that respect 
little below Boston Baltimore, which are respectively the fifth and 
sixth cities our own country regards population. The 
tary school accommodation Sheffield the close 1902 was ade- 
quate for 74,326 pupils (53,012 board schools, 22,847 parochial 
and other private schools), for 18.5 per cent the population. The 
enrollment board schools was Church England schools, 
18,593; Wesleyan schools, 2,520; Roman Catholic schools, 
3,448; and other elementary schools recognized efficient, 207, 
total enrollment (evidently including some duplicates) 75,795. 
The average attendance was 63,809, which reported eighty- 
five per cent the average enrollment. 

The total number board public schools was fifty-one, compris- 
ing 139 departments follows: twenty-eight for boys only, twenty- 
eight for girls only, 109 mixed sex, thirty-seven for infants 
(children under seven years age), and three for defective 
The schools are graded seven standards, each supposed represent 
year’s the boys 25.03 per cent, and the girls 24.6 per 
cent were the three upper grades 1902. The board maintained 
also what called Central Higher School, which school having 
four years’ course into which pupils may admitted after passing 
the first four grades the elementary schools. This Central School 
has accommodation for 938 pupils (boys and pupils 
pass from this school the secondary institutions the city 
presently considered. The evening schools under the management 
the board were attended for the year under review 2,774 students. 

The force teachers for the board day schools numbered 
whom 139 were head teachers, and 750 the 
former, 130 and the latter 521 had received professional training and 
secured the government diploma. The period compulsory school 
attendance, fixed the Sheffield Board, covered the ages from five 
fourteen, save for certain causes specified. But children between 
twelve and fourteen years age who have passed examination the 
seventh grade are exempt law from obligatory attendance. The 
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board has maintained very efficient truant service for the enforcement 
these requirements, The current expenditure the board for the 
year 1902 was $819,295. 

will seen from this brief summary that Sheffield well pro- 
vided with elementary schools, which, Mr. Sadler notes his re- 
port, enjoy high 

the upper end the educational ladder stands University Col- 
lege, formed the consolidation Firth College, founded and en- 
dowed Mr. Mark Firth 1879, the Municipal Technical School, 
organized 1889, and the Medical School, founded 
The aim University College provide for the people Shef- 
field and the surrounding district means higher literary and 
scientific education university methods teaching.’’ Its doors are 
open all students, without distinction sex class, who are over 
seventeen years age. order increase its usefulness working 
men and women, evening classes are maintained, and laboratories and 
other appliances for teaching the applications science the tech- 
nical operations carried the district. 

The ordinary day fees range from $13.25 for the session 
thirty-two weeks, for classes meeting two hours and half week; 
the fees for evening lectures are about one third the above. These 
rates are not, however, invariable. The laboratory fees range from 
$25 year. These low rates bring the college facilities within 
easy reach the artisan classes. are, moreover, scholarships, 
which exempt the fortunate holders from all charges. 

Between the college and the elementary schools gap yet 
filled. Free high secondary schools this great manufacturing 
center there are none. There Royal Grammar School, which has 
sent some brilliant pupils Oxford and Cambridge and Wesley Col- 
lege, enviable reputation. The Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
pany also maintains this city admirable high school. But all 
these schools fees are charged, and the only chance for boy girl 
enter them securing some one the scholarships, for which 
there intense competition. Moreover, asserted Mr. Sadler 
that neither school present position provide the kind 
higher secondary education which great city like Sheffield needs, 
who wishes give his son the best kind higher secondary educa- 
tion, cannot find the city. This seems great danger 
Much the future welfare the city depends there 
being its municipal life, its industrial activities, and its com- 
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mercial undertakings, that trained and alert intellectual power, disci- 
plined study and broadened liberal culture, which first-rate sec- 
ondary day schools much would pay the city well, 
continues, bring its provision secondary schools date, 
but present the equipment higher secondary education for boys 
Sheffield much behind the standard which has been reached 
the progressive cities Germany, and some the most enlight- 
ened communities the United States, the old council chamber 
Surrey Street behind that the new town 

Other weaknesses the educational equipment the city are 
dwelt upon the report before us, but with the single exception 
the lack provision for the adequate training teachers, they are 
trifling beside that the meager supply secondary schools. 

the present state English public opinion with respect pop- 
ular education, would useless advocate system free sec- 
ondary education such commands support throughout our own 
country, and Mr. Sadler wisely refrains from idle counsels. looks 
extension the scholarship system and its systematic adminis- 
tration the only available means bringing fair proportion the 
young people Sheffield within reach the means education 
above the elementary grade. 

interesting observe that Mr. Sadler would have the scholar- 
ships awarded upon the results examination which should 
sifting rather than competitive, and which should keep the secondary 
schools close co-ordination with the elementary schools. While 
deprecating the idea that children who are not able finish course 
secondary education not likely profit should encour- 
aged the effort, urges that these larger opportunities 
effectively open promising boys and girls from the humblest 


homes.’’ There wide difference between this position and that 
which obtains this country, but far advance the idea 
generally prevalent England. 

might expected, Mr. Sadler’s report not only clear and 
exhaustive with respect the educational condition Sheffield but 
abounds sound reflections universal interest. The keynote 
these reflections, the discussion the conditions met 
Sheffield, the interrelation all phases educational work. Even 
for students technology Mr. Sadler advocates many sided train- 
ing. This alone says will fit them deal with new 
and appreciate the ever-growing which applied sci- 
ence exerting the social problems and the intellectual move- 
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Book Notices 


number books now published monthly large that shall hereafter adopt 
the plan promptly acknowledging title, author, publisher and price, all books sent for 
review; and later, space available, give more extended notice such seem most likely 
interest and value our readers,—PUBLISHERS EDUCATION. 

Brief Greek Syntax. Louis Bevier, Jr. This concise setting forth 
the essentials the Greek grammar, for the student use preparing for 
entrance examinations and for sight reading. Within the compass one hun- 
dred pages are given just the elements and rules that the student first Greek 
needs and which the larger grammars oversupply. For the beginner 
admirable study book. American Book Company. 


Petit Robinson Paris, Eugenie Foa, has been edited with notes 
and vocabulary Louise Bonneville, and issued meet the recommendation 
the Committee Twelve; has.also been adopted the College Entrance 
Examination Board the Middle States. The story easy, graceful style, 
and admirably adapted for class reading. one the earliest one 
the best dog stories literature. Appleton Co. 


Principles English Grammar. Patrick. This the third 
language series and designedly prepared for advanced grades, for 
use high schools, seminaries, academies and normal schools. The author 
has reached this conclusion: The study grammar system cannot 
understood and applied the average eighth grade pupil; technical grammar 
too abstract for pupils the grammar harmony with this con- 
viction has made his earlier books the series largely language studies, 
reserving for the last book the essentials technical grammar. analysis 
the subject succinct and thorough; the structure the language studied 
with due regard the student’s needs but without excessive elaboration. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott Company. 

American Heroes and Heroism. William Mowry and Arthur May 
Mowry. cannot have too many this kind books for our boys and 
girls read and study. The authors have been inspired with the fire true 
patriotism and have written their book with unusual enthusiasm. The spirit 
infectious; the stirring tales heroic deeds and brave men will stimulate 
every young reader keener appreciation what stuff makes hero and how 
great was the work the founders our republic put into its upbuilding. Moral 
heroism emphasized more than physical courage, high ideals are set up, and 
nobility character recognized and supremely set forth. stimulating 
and influencing book; its reading and study mean the making better and 
truer citizen this republic. Silver, Burdett Co. 


Heroes Chivalry. Louise Maitland. This literature that worth 
while. designed for pupils the grammar grades and concerns itself with 
King Arthur’s adventures and the quest the Holy Grail, followed the tale 
Roland Roncesvalles. The style singularly pure and interesting, and 
the book admirably adapted for introducing the student the literature 
chivairy. Silver, Burdett Co. 
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Caesar’s Gallic War. Harry Towle and Paul Jenks, the Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn. This edition contains seven books the Gallic War 
and somewhat formidable book over six hundred pages, the text compris- 
ing over two hundred and twenty pages, the notes over two hundred, and the 
vocabulary over one hundred pages. However forbidding may appear the stu- 
dent, nevertheless work sterling worth and profound study. 
have delved deep into the subject the wars and have given the results their 
study and experience the classrooms with painstaking accuracy and commend- 
able clearness. The notes, whileexhaustive, are manner padded with trans- 
lations difficult passages references recondite grammatical technicali- 
ties. They are helpful, suggestive, and good working notes, and will save much 
reference the grammar, which all teachers well know rarely indulged 
students intent getting the best form expression for The 
vocabulary expressly prepared for the work and most gratifying aid. 
The book embellished with numerous illustrations and maps. are confi- 
dent teachers Latin will glad make careful examination this latest 
annotated edition the Gallic Wars. University Publishing Company. 


Selection from the Best English Essays. Sherwin Cody. These 
selections are intended illustrative the history English prose style, 
and are taken from such masters Bacon, Swift, Addison, Lamb, Quincey, 
Carlyle, Emerson, Macaulay, Ruskin, and Matthew Arnold. The selections 
have been chosen with fine discrimination, bringing the general reader the 
best each the authors mentioned. Not the least valuable part the book 
are the historical and critical introductions that preface each author’s essays. 
Mr. Cody honest critic and speaks the words soberness and truth his 
estimate the essayists and their productions. His general introduction 
masterful piece writing and well worth the price the book. 
McClurg Co. 


have received the following books for review 


Calendar John Paul Manuscripts the Library Congress. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 

List Lincolniana the Library Congress. George Thomas 
Ritchie. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Own Story. John Townsend Trowbridge. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Price, $2.50. 

Shorter Poems Goethe Selected and annotated 
Van Der Snissen, M.A. Appleton Co. 

Conquering Success, Life William Mathews. Houghton, 
Co. Price, $i.50 net. 

Widows: Grave and Otherwise. Paul Elder Co. 

Book Nature. Johnny Jones. Paul Elder Co. 

The Progressive Arithmetic. Nichols. Thompson, Brown Co. 
Price, Part cents: Part cents; Part III, cents. 

Elements Arithmetic. John Hopkins. The Macmillan Company. 
Price, cents. 

Lessons Astronomy. Charles Young, Ph.D., LL.D. Ginn Co. 
List price, $1.25. Mailing price, $1.45. 
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The Odes and Horace. Revised Edition. Edited Clement 
Lawrence Smith. Ginn Co. price, $1.50. Mailing price, $1.60. 

Cicero: The Tusculan Disputations, Book and the Somnium 
Edited Frank Ernest Rockwood. Ginn Co. 

How the People Rule. Civics tor boys and girls. Charles Forest 
Hoxie, Pd.M. Silver, Burdett Co. Introductory price, cents. 

The World and Its People, Book XII, Porto Rico: The Land the Rich 
Port. Joseph Seabury. Silver, Burdett cents. 

Introductory Arithmetic. David Lensenig, M.S., and Robert 
Anderson, A.M. Silver, Burdett Co. Introductory price, cents. 

History American Literature. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson and Henry Walcott Boynton. Mifflin Co. 

The Model Algebra for Elementary Schools. Edward Gideon. 
delphia: Eldredge Brother. 

Physiology Primer. Oliver Cornman, Ph.D., and Oscar Gersom, Ph.D. 
Eldredge Brother. 

Special Method History. Charles McMurry, Ph.D. The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price, cents. 

The Geography Commerce. Spencer Trotter, M.D. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.10 net. 

Inductive Biology. Lawanna Wilkins, B.S. Benj. Sanborn 
Co. 

Novello Music Course: Graded Sight-Singing Melodies for Blackbgard Use. 
Primer, First Reader, Second Reader and Third Reader. Francis How- 
ard. Novello, Ewer Co. 

The Lady the Lake. Walter Scott. With Introduction and Notes 
James Chalmers, Ph.D., LL.D. Appleton Co. cents. 

The Spinner Family. Alice Jean Patterson. A.C. McClurg Co. 

and Shattuck. Ginn Co. 

Medial Spelling Blanks for Words and Definitions. 1,2 and 
Shaylor and Shattuck. Ginn Co. 

The Teachers Guide Accompany the Text-Book Elementary Physical 
Geography. William Morris Davis. Ginn Co. 

The Five Nations. Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page Co. Price, 
$1.40 net. 

The Corona Song Book. William Ginn Co. Mailing price, 
1.20. 
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Periodical Notes 


Look for the December number The prospectus promises excep- 
tional feast literature and interesting account how Dowie, the prophet, found his 
of the November number of The Booklover’s Magazine. A glance at its interesting table of con- 
tents reveals the fact that more than half the articles deal with the lives and work men the 
present and the Four Roads the title novel Maud Wilder 
Goodwin which appear The Century Magazine, beginning with the November number.— 
The Catholic World Magazine for October has some strong papers The Unspeakable Turk.” 
“Training for Self-Support,”’ by Lilian C, Paschal, is an article in The De/ineator which will be 
read with interest every woman, whether she the business field the the cur- 
rent number of The Forum, The Educational Outlook” is described by Ossian H, Lang, and 
Dr. J. M. Rice continues his work in ** Educational Research”? by giving ‘* The Results of a Test 
in Language.” 
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